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Besearch into the process of educational change has 
centered largely around the diffusion concept-*the spread or 
j^eraeation of an innovation froa system to systea or froa school to 
<:.chool throughout a particular state or nuiber of states. It is as i 
■any teachers and administrators have understood the purpose of 
educational change to be the adoption of as aany innovations as 
possible, while the consequences of this approach have been largely 
ignored. Two distinct approaches to the diffusion concept are 
identifiable. The first has been concerned with identifying the 
intrinsic characteristics of an innovation that influence its 
adoption; the second has considered factors not directly related to 
the innovation itself. The purposes of this paper are to briefly 
consider the contribution that research has aade to an understanding 
of educational change and to offer a aodel— the planar— that a&y 
assist administrators in effecting beneficial educational change. 
(Author/»H) 
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INTOODUCTION 

Nowadays it is extremely difficult to discuss education ^dthout 

mentioning change and innovation. That the social backdrop to education is 

ever-changing- -and at an increasing rate- -there is no doubt. That education 

is c^ianging also appears a valid conclusion but tho speed with which it is 

Ciianging is open to considerable debate. Certainly it is convent ional wisdom 

to speak of widespread and spontaneous change and innovation in education as 

though the processes are self-evident. Yet when one asks if, in recent yenrs, 

schools have changed at a rate and in a manner ccrm»nsurate with that of 

society as a whole, the foregoing assimrption appears, at the least, extremely 

tenuous. At times, one is forced to conclude that for many educators --and 

especially for many administrators- -conversation and publication amply laced 

with the mention of "innovations adopted" are the hallmarks of professional 

standing, the enhancers of peer groi?) status and the syi*ols of the educator's 

plugged in, switched on, with it, modem image. Thelen (1961) expresses a 

not uncommon view of the contemporary situation: 

In tho face of all these changes . . . tho schools' society and 
culture seems largely undisturbed. Comparing classrooms now with 
the classrooms of 40 years ago, one notes that at both times there 
were numbers of students not much intereste<l in what was being dono; 
the typical teacher still presents material and quizzes the kids 
to see if they understand it; the amount of creativity and excitement ' 
is probably no greater now than then. The development of new materials 
and techniques has enabled us to spin our v^heels in one place, to 
conduct business as usual in the face of dramatic changes in the 
society and in the clientele of the school.^ 



Ic 



See also Martin and Harrison (1972) and Fullan (1972) who lend enphasis 
to this perception of the amount of "real" change that has taken 
place in contemporary education. 

Paper presented at 3rd International Intervisitation Programme on Educational 
Administration, Great Britain, July 1974. 
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Accordingly, this paper has two purposes: first, to consider 
briefly the contribution that research has made to an understanding of 
educational change; second, to offer a model which, it is hoped, will assist 
administrators in effecting beneficial educational change. "And mad antition 
truirpeteth to all." 

RFSEARCH ON PTUCATIONAI. CHANGr: VW. HAIN TITOTST 

Whrtt is known about chjmge In eihicatiojial organizations? Most studies 
of educational change have been concerned priiiuirilv with tho ailojition of 
specific educational innovations. They .have been conducted in the relatively 
decentralized milieu of education in the U.S.A. whore research has centred 
largely about the diffusion concept, namely the spread or ix^rmeation of an 
innovation from system to system or from school to school throughout a 
particular state or number of states. Attempts to answer such questions as 
why one innovation is adopted more readily than another or why one .^>ystem 
of education is more innovative than another, have all been contingent in 
one way or another on tliis approach. Most diffusion rcsearc!i has been 
directed towards the variables associated with innovativeness. TVo distinct 
approaches are identifiable. Tlxc first has been concerned with identifying 
the intrinsic characteristics of an innovation tbat Influence its adoption; 
the second has considered factors not directly related to the innovation 
itself. 

(i) Intrinsic Characteristics of the Innovation 

At first glance it might appear that adoption is dependent simply 
upon the "nature" of the innovation itself, especially those intrinsic 
characteristics held to be preferable to those of other innovations. Miles 
(1964), for example, in an analysis of research findings, asserts that there 
^ ..... 

For some of the problems encoimtererii (i) in defining school Innovativeness 
see Pullan and Kastabrook (1970) ; (ii) in measuring innovativeness see 
Holdaway and Seger (1968). 
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are five characteristics of a^i innovation that influence its adoption, nawly, 

(i) cost, (ii) technological factors, (iii) availability of associated 

support materials, (iv) siirtplicity of inclement at ion, and (iv) Innovation- 

systcjn con^truence. Tliosc iiKist widelv accepte<1 as influencing ailnption have 

3 

been identified by Rogers (1962), The characteristics, all of which are 
dependent upon the perceptions of the adopter, are (i) the relative advantage 
offered over any similar idea or process, (ii) the compatibility of the 
innovation with the adopting system, (iii) its complexity, (iv) its divisi- 
bility, i.e., the extent to which the inhovation can be "tried" on a partial 
or limited basis before atloption, tmd (v) conimmicat ion, ie., the oase with 
whicli an innovation can be described and explainoih 

The use of its intrinsic characteristics as a device to predict 
whether an innovation will be adopted (or whether a particular school or 
system will adopt that innovation) has not proved very revealing, however. 
It seems that the "nature" of aai innovation is not sufficient alone to 
predict whether (or when) an innovation will be adopted by an individual, 
a school or an education system.'* 

(ii) Non-Instrinsic Factors Related to Adoption 

The second an<l more popular approach to the study oF the adoption 
of ethicational innovations has been to investigate chiracteristlcs of the 
"adopter unit", njuncly, coniminltics, schools, systo<ns, super intentlents, 
principals and teachers. Again, the groat majority of this research lias 
been carried out in tl^e U.S.A. To attempt to document the multitiUe of 

See also Rogers and Shoemaker (1971). 

4 

See, for examnle, Carlson (1965); Kohl (1966); Spencer (1967); Oskamp (1968); 
Littleton (1970). 
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findings that have einerged is certainly beyond theaii^it of t>^is prnxir.**^ 
Generally, hotvever, one finds a series of "biographical" and demographic 
characteristics which distinguish between the more innovative and the less 
innovative adopter units. For exan^le, relative to his less innovative 

counterpart, the innovative superintendent (ij is younger,*^ (ii) has attained 

7 8 
a higher level of education, (iii) has had more administrative experience, 

(iv) has taught for fewer >Tars,^ (v) is better preparotl professionally, 

through reading and through attendance at conferences ajul wrkshops,^^ 

(yi) has belonged to and supported more professional organizations,^^ 

(vii) has come from the "outside" into his airrent system, (viii) remains 

in his current system for a comparatively shorter period of time,^^ (ix) has 

more extensive channels of comramication,^* and (x) enjoys a higher status 



^ For a detailed siomwry see Rogers and Sfioctnalcor (lini*). 
See, for exar^le, 

^ Todd (1963); Jensen (1967); Ilawkins (1968); Heisler (1968); Kamer (1968); 
Hem (1969). 

^ Todd (1963); Jensen (1967); Spencer (1967); Hawkins (1968); Heisler (1968); 
Ramer (1968); He am (1969). 
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Klingenberg (1966); Heam (1969). 



^ Allen (1967). 

'^^ Nicholson (1965); Heam (1969); Scott (1970). 
Heisler (1968). 

^2 Carlson (1962); Reynolds (196S)\ Hall (1966); I&iedlik a967); 
Heisler (1968); Preising (1968). 

Todd (1963); Reynolds (1965); Hall (1966); Jensen (1967); Hawkins (1968); 
Raraer (1968); Heam (1969). 

Carlson (1962); Klingenberg (1966); Heisler (1968); Scott (1970). 
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in the social structure relative to other superintendents. Nor does the 

description end there. Numerous additions could be made to the profile 

fran findings that relate to differences in personnlity traits and 

17 

leadership characteristics. Characteristics of innovatiw principals 
and innovative teachers can also be combined to construct very similar 
profiles . 

Factors relating to other than school administrative and teaching 

personnel have also been shoun to have an infl\icnco on the adoption of 

educational innovations. Conrnmity factors have been identified, for exaiq^lo, 

the educational and social characteristics that reflect the level of faith 

18 

or e»pec:tancy in education as a powerful instrument of society, the attitude 

19 '^0 21 22 

of school boards, the location' and size of schools and school districts. 

Foremost among this category of studies, however, have been those that 

have revealed the apparent iii^ortance of an economic factor which, although 

defined in a variety of terms, has linked innovative schools and systems 



15 
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20 
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Carlson (1965); Jensen im7)\ Heisler (196«1; Peets (1970). 

Nicliolson (ms); Allen (1967); Reese (1967); Spencer (1967); Itelsler (1968). 

Goetz (1965); Jacobs (1965); Sargent (1965); Klingenberg (1966); 
Jenseii (1<'67); Spencer (1967); Santo (1968); Ifeam (1969); 
Kuhn (1969); Scott (1970). 

Mort and Ross (1957). 

Currie (1966) ; La Plant (1966) ; Hawkins (1968) ; Heisler (1968) ; 
Kimzler (1968); Richland (1968); Scott (1970). 

Bergsma (1963) ; Mertz (1965) ; Spencer (1967) ; Richland (1968) . 

Bergsma (1963); Kondlg (1965); Kohl (1966); Allen (1967); Spencer (1967); 
Preising (1968); Gill (1970); Wright (1970). 



Spencer (1967); Lawrence (1968); Preising (1968). 
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with 'Vealthier" districts or canmunities , higher per-piipil income or 
expenditure,^^ and the payment of higher salaries to administrative and/or 

25 

teaching staff. 

(lii") Kimi tat ions of Piffusion Research 

In spite of the apparent wealth of generalizations that have 
emerged from diffusion- type studies the educational administrator must view 
such information with care for there are both mothotlological and applicational 
limitations that sliould be considered. 

The most widely used method of yanking adopter units' innovativeness 
has been by moans of an atloption scale. On tnis, the respondent Is given 
a list of innovations thit first bccwno "nvjiilnble" durinji a certain voriod 
of time. The respondent is asked to indicate which innovations he adopted 
and also when he adopted them. In accoixl with the definition above the 
'Hnore innovative" unit will adopt more innovations and do so earlier 

than its less innovative counterpart. There have been many variations 

27 

of t!iis approach, however. 

The major weakness of adoption scale analysis is that it focusses 

23 Mort and Ross (1957); Bergsma (1963); Kendig (196S); Nicholson (1965); 

Brievogel (1967); Spencer (1%7); Pafford (1967); lti\*kins (1968); 
Poosa (1968); Santo (1968). 

2^ Storkel (1962); Nicholson (1965); itoison (1966); U Plant (1966); 

Brievogel (1967) ; Spencer (1967) ; fiighes (1968) ; Hircum (1968) ; 
Proising (1968) ; Ramer (1968) ; Roosa (1968) ; Foster (1969) . 

Carlson (1962); Goetz (1965); Nicholson (1965); Breivogel (1967); 
5^encer (1967); Johnson (1968); Richland (1968). 
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lA Plant (1966); Allen (1967); Breivogel (1967); Carsirrell (1968). 
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Adoption scales have included as fettf as one (Kindsvatter (1966)) and as many 
as 69 innovations (Carswell (196C)). Somt are scored only in terms of 
the nunber of innovations adopted; (e.g. Addis (1968); Lawrence (1968); 
Peterson (1968)); in temporal tems sano cover a wide span of years; 
others are concerned essentially witK the short term. Sane scales are 
used merely to distinguish between extreme groups such as '^st innovative" 
and "least innovative"; otJiers are used tt place each adopter in any one 
of a nuoiber of categories. 

7 
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on only a limited aspect of the total change process?^ As such it assumes 
that innovations are developed elsewhere and "imported" by the adopter unit. 
No allowance is thereby made for innovations developed internally, e.g. by 
the teachers in a partiailar school; no recognition is pormitted Thompson's 
(1952:2) definition of innovation as " . . . the Roneration. acceptance and 
implementation of new ideas, processes, products o -ervices. Innovation 
.... implies the capacity to change or adopt. Further, the adoption 
scale ass\m»s, in large measure, that its selected innovations are intrinsi- 
cally "valiuihle" ami are implwontcd auromfiticnlly hv the coiwuitmont to adopt. 

Hio adoption of n parrinilar Innox^ition hy a '*v'1m>o1 Is m<iu\11v ropoTteil 
by ;m atlnnnlstnitor"*'^ (such as the prin^ ii^nl Mitvrtnr«Mv1«MU') . ^*•<»^dl^w, 
however, arc other important details provided, for oxnm|>U', tho nature and 
extent of the itsc of t}\e iiuiovntion,"*^ the doRrce of teacher acceptance 
(and, conversely, the degree of resistance) and the benefits and consequences 
of the outcome. A fundamental weaknes3, is that t^e diffiision 
research tradition is based largely on the adoption of innovations by 
individuals , e.g. famers, medical practitioners. Hit, because of the nature 



Ilavelock (1971) reported adoption is an inadequate measure of 

educational change because it is the "Wong" dependent variable. 
See also Rjllan (1972) and Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) . 

In Pull an 's (1972:6) terminology the adopter is, therefore, not 
necessarily the "user" of the innovation. 

Information may also be gathered from (e.g.) central office records . 
(Eibler (1965); Klingenberg (1966); ^fcGrath (1971)). Ranking 
of schools or personnel is also occasionally used. Although 
not a difiission approach in the strict sense such a method 
usually aims at providing information and data of a similar 
kind. (Leas (1965) ; Bickert (1967) ; Jenkins (1967) ; Jensen 
(1967); nionas (1972)). 

Exceptions to tins mav bo seen in the studies by llinman (1966), 
^tlrcum (1968) iuul Ochitwa (1973). 
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of schools, educational innovations are organi zational innovations. 
Consequently, reported atloption nay give little if any indication 
^as to the decree to which an innovation has heen institutionalised , 
i.e., as to what extent it has hecone part of the ropiilar day -by -day 
structure and/or process of the school qua organization. It is probably 
quite erroneous, therefore, to construct a profile- -albeit hypothetical -- 
of an innovative school or system by cowbininp the results of findings such 
as thoso reported above Uosoarch on tho factors associated with the 
adoption of ini\ovatlons bv sd»ools in t\\c ivlntiwlv ccntraU7.(Hl Australian 
systans tends to confirm this belief. * 

Ihuloubteiily studies of eiUicational inno\':ition conducted in the 
diffusion tradition tell something about etlucational change. Nevertheless, 
the value of such findings is limiteil. (Il^viously, the restrictions of t}\c 
particular methodologies used impose necessary qualifications \^en inter- 
preting results. The nature of the findings also appear somewhat discouraging 
for the practising administrator concerned with iinproving schools that are 
conservative, static and non- innovative. For exnmple, how could such an 
administrator effect change in a school located in an indigent socio- 
economic area, staffed by a principal and teachers who are "old", have 
neither read nor travelled extensively and have worked within the same system 
for a relatively long period? Perhaps he could replace the school staff \nth 
the "hero innovator" whose characteristics match those of the research findings 
reported above. But this could only be done at the risk of denuding other 
schools in the system of the same qualities and cortiiinly woulitn't fjuirantec 

Tlie author is guilty of such a practice. See Thonuis (1072 : 120^). 
Sec n»raas (1972 : 128-9). 
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success in his objectives. Qearly, hwever, the socio-economic characteristics 

of the comnnunity are beyoml his manipulation. 

(iv) Imped linen ts to Oitrnge 

Thus far the approach of this paper has been to consider research thftt 

focussed essentially on factors related to scliool and system innovativeness , 

factors thought, therefore, to be the facilitators of educational change. The 

preceding sections have ignored what may paradoxically prove to be a morv? 

fniitful a^^proach, ivwiiely the consideration of the factors that inhibit 

educational change . ''^^ 

Ai^,ain, although not as extensive as the o\»tput of diffusion research, 
an ijitpressive volume of findings is emerging. Watson's (1066) ccann-chcnsivc 
survey of inhibitors in the educational environment serves as an excellent 
suninary of findings. Arguing along lines not unlike tliose in the Guba-Getzels 
imothetic-idiographic model, Watson indicates that a combination of inhibiting 
forces is at work- -those within the individual personality, e.g. the principal 
and teacher, and those that operate within tlie social system. 
Resistance in Personality 

1. Homeostasis , the built-in regulatory mechanism that returns an 
organism to a constant or steady state. It is because of this 
that educational changes frequently prove to be only temporary. 

2. Ilabit . The establishment of a habit usiuilly suggests a degree of 
satisfaction to the operator. After tlie institution of a new 
educational practice, the "new" practice becomes as resistant to 
change as was its predecessor. 

3. Primacy . The way in which an individual first "successfully" copes 
with a situation sets a pattern thit is most persistant and often, 
despite in-service courses and supervisory efforts, teachers continue 
to teach as they themselves were taught. 

4. Selective Perception and Retention . Once a particular attitude has 
been established a teacher responds to other suggestions in teins of 
the framework of his established outlook. 



Lewin's (19S1) crucial work in tliis area has, of course, always directed 
attention to the ijnportance of reducing res istance if change is to 
o be effected with minimal stress. , ^ 

ERIC 10 
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5. Itependence . Teachers (and atJministrators) tend to incorporate and 
imitate the values, attitudes and beliefs cf those who once were their 
teachers and on \v!iom they relied so heavil•'^ 

6. Sutperego . This Fraidian concept is a povv-erfiil trad i t ion- servinp agent. 
Watson suggests that people entering occupations in which they try to 
inculcate "higher standards" in others liave stronj»er superego components. 
As such they take pride in making severe desnands on themselves and on 
others. They bitterly resist any change which they conceive to be a 
relaxation of the firmest discipline and the highest exper'ttions of 
perfection in performance. 

7. Self-nistnist . Rased on childhooti dependencies and the trad it Ion -oriented 
voice of the superego, children learn to distrust their otxn impulses* 
Accordingly, at a later stage, im]nilsos to alter school procedures felt 
by principals, parents, teacl\ers and administrators are stifled by a 
similar feeling. 

8. Tnseairity trnd Rogrossion . There Is a tcuiloncv to swV scviirity in the 
|X\st. The roaction of insecure tenchors, ntbnnistrators .mi parents 
to tlie pace of ino«ieTn social clvmge is ,>ftcn t\^ try to hold first to 
the familiar or even to return to some tried -and -true "fundamentals" 
typical of the school of the jvist. 

Resistance in Social 5^tens 

1. Confomit>^ to norms . Norms in social systems corresjxjnd to habits in 
individuals. Organizations , for example, demand customary and predictable 
ways of behaving. 

2. Systematic and Qiltural Coherence . It is difficult to change one part 
or an organization without effecting changes elsewhere in the system. 
ReperciLssions elsewhere in a system, may be more influential in the 
survival of a particular change. 

3. Vested interests . Within the school, system and ccrwunity "vested 
interests" are probably too numerous to elaborate. Most obvious sources 
of resistance, however, are econanic or prestige interests of individuals 
when threatened, 25 

4. The Sacrosanct . These are the day-by-day procedures held to be "sacred" 
by members o^ the organization. In a school invariably these are linked 
with its so-called "traditions" and are frequently supported in an 
unthinking way. 

5. Rejection of "Outsiders". Although it seems that "the major imiDetus 
for change in organizations is from outside" such chnnge pressures are 
frequently opposed. 



55 vailower (1963) has identifed the "strength" of the status quo as an 
inhibitor of school change. 
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In another significant analysis Abbott (19ftS:47) arfrues that the 

bureaucratic ideology and related dysfunctions in tl.S. schools iinpede 

educational change. He points out that the hierarchical ordering of power 

and authority inposes severe restrictions on the development and adoption 

of innovations at the lower lewis. 

Since the right to innovate represents a potent source of power 

in the organization, innovation from below is difficult 

to achieve This is true for at least two reasons. 

First, ideas that originate at the lower levels in the hierarchy 
encounter difficulty in receiving an adotjuato hearing. Second » any 
Individiuil in n s»»boi\Un.ito i^sition, who tnVcs the load in IntroAjcing 
new programs of action, nnis the risk of l\avlnj» sanction? imposed by 
his superordinato to allow tliat superordinate to escape tho blamabiltty 
which is inherent in the monistic system. 

Similarly, tJie hierarchical tlefinitiou of roles impedes innovation. 
The superordinate has the "rights" to veto (or to affirm) , to deference, 
to dtxrido the fonn of tlie organization, to determine the personnel to 
be employed, to initiate activities, to assign activities, to settle conflicts, 
and, of particular importance, to control conrunication?'^ Al^bott also 
argues tl»at the bureaucratic structure of the school 3':^edes the professional 
development of the teaching role, 

Abbott's argument is supported by Miles (1965) who characterizes 

schools in terms of their "output ambiguity", i.e. their goals are inadequately 

expressed and uncertain. As such teachers have come to rely on the ritual 

application of rules, l^ules, have, in turn, become ends in themselves. 

Miles also believes that in these changing times schools are subject to ^ 

high "input variability" from their environments. There is, therefore, a 

high level of uncertainty associated with scb.ool procedures which also 

37 

tends to consolidate the reliance on rules and prescribed procedures. 



S^c, liovovcr, Shephard (1967) v/ho points out thnt the "invlerworld of technique 
and technology" (i.e., the ini'orjnal organization') iiuiv also be verv powerful 
ii> this regard. 

For further detailed conmentaries on the nature of change resistance in 
organizations see, for exainple, Coch and French (1948), Zander (1950), 
Lawrence (1954), Lippitt, Is^tson jui^ Westley (1958). 
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RRSEARCH: Tlffi DEVELOPINR THWIST 
It is probably accurate to state that the studies collected and edited 
by Miles (1964) in Innovation in Education collectively represent the first 
concerted effort to break out of the constrictions of the traditional approach 
to the study of educational change. Further studies that have appeared in the 
1970 *s have consolidated this niovanent by concentrating more on the internal 

♦ 

operational aspects of schools undergoing clmge. Increasingly, attempts ai'e 
being made "to analyze the structure and fimction of the innovation-receiving 
system as a context for Innovation" (Milos (1965:55-6") or, as RiUan (1972:7) 
interprets the movement, to study the use of innovations imd "the users' role 
in the process of school chiinge In many w-ays these studies ;uld relatively more 
to an understanding of the resistance process. 

5inith and Keith's (1971) Anatony of l-ducational Innovation is a most 
intensive study whose purpose was to describe "the events tliat maVe up 
the beginning of an innovative school". Ihe particular innovation studied 
was basically one of school design in which all facilities were especially 
planned to facilitate individualized learning. The inno\'ation was, in effect, 
a totally new environment catering for team teaching and all of its varying 
organizational possibilities- -ungradedness, total democratic pupil-teacher 
decision making and a learner -centred environment. Information for the study 
was provided by participant observation interview, analysis of documents, 
meetings and field notes that recorded in precise detail events that took • 
place within the first year of life of Kensington school . As conceived by the 
local school superintendent and administered by the principal, the objectives 

Unioubtedly two of the most prominent conterpDrary ins itut ions involved in 
the study of educational change are the Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation and International Management Training for Educational 
Change. The work of CRRI and IMTEC, the subject of papers to be given 
during this International Intervisitation Programnw, will not be 
discussed here. 
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of Kensington were not unlike those of Sunmerhill. Ilit the iiHrongruity 
of an innovative school and the resistances that develoi>ed amonp. its teachers 
and a consewativc , dissatisfied, political commity, reduced the school within 
a year to much the same status as Risinghill . 

Staiith and Keith identified many change inhihxtors in Vensinpton. 
For example, too much was expected of his teachers by the principal. Although 
a visionary with a detailed plan for the growth of his ne\^ horn school the 
principal did not adequately conmunicate with his teachers. The developing 
organizational climate which he saw as comUicivo to change because it provided 
tciicliers with frmliw to iimovnte was ixuveiviM by thm a«« lalssoz-faire, 
imconcemod ami iuilielpl\il leailcrship. llnfortuaitply, It was not rcaUiwI 
that to be successful Kensington required very significant role changes in 
its teachers. The study shows quite clearly, hoivever, that teachers encountered 
great difficulty in coordinating staff and student schedules and team- 
teaching activities. A third unanticipated problem arose from the apparent 
inability of students to work in a programme so dependent \\\Km a high 
degree of self responsibility. Again, inadequate provision was made for 
the additional demands on teachers* time ajid energy that the nature of the 
school's operation demanded. 

It is relevant to report Gross, Giacquinta and Bernstein's (lf)71) 
fillings. Tlieir study, also conducted in a single school, analyzed the 
process of imi)lementation and focussed, in particidar, on "the extent to • 
which organizational members have changed their behavior patterns required 
by the innovation". Gross et. al . explain the failure of tlie change in terms 
of teachers* (i) lack of a clear understanding of the details and purposes 
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of the change; (ii) inabilit/ to play the new roles demanded of then; 
(iii) unwillingness to participate- -or to continue to participate- -in the 
innovation; and (iv) the lacV of the necessary supporting instructional 
materials . 

One important finding that emerges consistentlv from studies such 
as the two citetl ahove is that "successful" innovation is directly related 
to the extent antl nature of teacher involvmont in the total process of 
change. For exan^le, the unsuccessful innovation in the fiross et. al. study 
was introduced to teachers as a fait accompli . Siinilarly, in his extensive 
siBunary of schcrol clianyre attempts, Sarason (lf)71) definos a "inoilal process 
of chiUige", illustrating the conoept with the dovolopPiont of now niatlu 
The innovation, developed outside the schools, was introduced to teachers 
also as a fait accompli and with many faulty assinnptions about teachers' 
ability to accept the innovation easily and without mjor doubts as to its 
efficacy. SpeaVing of the modal process of change in recent years Silbeiman 
(1970:182) states that "the failure to involve ordinary classrooii teachers 
in the creation and modification of the new curricula- -tended to destroy or 
at least inhibit the verv spirit of inquiry the new courses were designed 
to create." 

A STOTBGY OF QIANCF WViEL 
The foregoing sections liave been presented in the belief that 
Icnowledge of the change process is of value to the educational leader , 
since it provides him with a better infoimation base on which to develop 
administrative action. Accordingly, attempts have been made (i) to describe 
vtfiat have been- -and vhat are emerging as- -the main methodological approaches 
to the study of educational change, and (ii) to identify what appear to be 
the important findings that emerge repeatedly from these studies. In this 
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section attention is now turned to a pArticular strategy v^ich, hopefully, 

in conjunction with the findings reportea previously, will assist the 
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practising administrator in more successtully ettecting change. "Ihis intention 
IS oased on the assimiption that educational innovations are usually- -although 
not exclusively- -introduced by superordinate members ot the organizational 
hierarchy. 

Implicit in the concept of planned educational change is the process 

ot innovation, i.e., the systematic introduction ot "a nw or diiterent 

concept, methodology, organization or program . . . into the classroom" 

(Miller (1967 :iv)). Since most innovations initially arc introduced into an 

eciucation system "trom above" the nature ot the aitmnnstrator (ciirmgr agpnt) 

- teacher (adopter) relationship assimes considerable imi^ortance during the 

adoption process. Iho manner in wtiich the chongp-agont seeics to implement 

change will sul^simic a nianlicr oi tm|"»ortimt ei«wnts oi {ulmini strati vo behavior. 

Egon Guba (iy6y:4) argues that: 

the most potent solutions that man can devise to overcome his 
problems have little utility it practitioners are not intotmed 
about them, or if they have little opportunity to discover that 
which they need to know about how the solutions work. 

it therefore becones part ot tne administrator's behavior. 

to create awareness and to provide opportunities for the assessment 
of the invention along whatever dimensions the potential adopter 
may feel necessary . . . (this), in short, makes the invention 
available and understandable to the practitioner. 

Guoa states that basically the foregoing can be acnieved through 
the use ot one or more ot six techniques ; 

1. Telling , a torn ot coiiimmication which involws the word, written 
as in newsletters , monographs, books, articles, or six)ken as in 
conferences, speeches, conversations. 

2. Showing , a toim ot comrajnication which involves a direct confrontation 
with the phenomena ot interest. It may involve structured experiences 
such as pictures, slides, films, videotapes. 

For an excellent treatment of strategics of chantre see nalin (1973). 
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3. Jtelping, consists in 4 direct involvement ot the civinpo ?»gent in the 
attairs of the adopter on the adopter's tems > It may take the torn 
of consultation, inservice trouble -shooting, and the like. 

4. involving , takes the fom of an inclusion or cooptation of the adopter. 
It may enlist the adopter in assisting \^th the development, testing, 
or packaging ot an 'innovation or in contributing the prohlems to which 
innovative solutions are to be sought. 

5. Training , takes the form of familiarizing adopters with features ot a 
proposed innovation, or ot assisting them to increase their skills and 
canpetencies or to alter their attitudes. It may be accomplished through 
formal university credit courses, institutes, workshops, internships, 
apprenticeships, extension courses, local In service training, T-group 
sessions and similar experiences. IVnininp iiuiy involve telling, showing* 
helping, or involving, but ditfers trom these other techniques in that 
the adopter makes a loimal coninimfi>t to lenm by allowing hiraselt to 
bocoroe involved in the training. 

6. Intervening , consists in t»u> vliroct inwUvtwut o< the cluinge agent 
onhis own terns, not tliose ot the adopter. It may take the tt>rm 
of mandating certain actions, e.g., adopting a statewide textbook, 

or inserting certjiin control mechanisms, e.g., instituting a statewide 
testing prograrame.^ 

Ikmce the change agent 

has the task ot building awareness and understanding of an innovation 
and causing potential adopters to consider its features with a view 
to possible adoption. To discharge this function he has essentially 
six techniques at his disposal. He will use any combination of these 
techniques to cause favourable consideration without resorting to 
bucks ter is n or unethical manipulation. Ite sees himself as a person 
opening viable professional alternatives to the potential adopter with 
a problem to solve. 

In large measure it seems likely that the techniques used by an 
administrator in introducing change may be related to the implicit or 
explicit assnnptions which he holds as to the nature ot the adopter. 



^^Qn closer examination tliese techniques have many similarities with 
dreiner's (1964) classification ot the power resources most 
frequently practised by managers. A. IMl lateral Power - decree, 
replacement, structural, B. Shared l^ower - group aocision, grcjup 
pToblem solving, C. Delegated Power - data discussion, sensitivity 
training. 
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Guba suggests seven basic assumptions vjhich may be held: 

1. Value assunption. The adopter is viewed as a protessionally oriented 
entity that can be cbligatea to adopt through an appeal to his values, 
e.g., on behalt of 'Vhat is best for the children". 

2. Rational assunption . 'Ihe adopter is viewed as a rational entity who 
can be convinced , on the basis ot hard data and logical argument , of the 
utility Ci«e., the feasibility, etfectiveness , and efficiency) of the 
innovation. 

3. Didactic assumption. Tne adopter is viw^red as a willing but untrained 
entity, that is, as having the appropriate values , motivations and the 
necessary resources, but as not taiowing how to pertorm. He can therefore 
be taught what is neocieti to achieve adoption. 

4. rs>'c]«)loBical assimiption . The adopter Is vJowtnl as a psvcljologiail entity 
vftiose needs lor acceptance, involvwnent and inclusion can be «ni>loyed 

to perstiade him to adopt. 

5. Economic assumption. ITie adopter is viewed as im economic entity who 
can be comp^ated for a greeing to adopt or deprived of resources or 
other possible rewardi^ for refusing to adopt. 

6. Political assumption . The adopter is vieweti as a political entity 
who can be intlueniced to adopt. For example, schools may not be 
accredited unless they adopt a particular innovation. 

7. Authority assunption . The adopter is viewed as an entity in a 
bureaucratic system who can be compelled to adopt by virtue of his 
relationships to an authority hierarcny. 

By combining these techniques and assumptions a simple two -axis 

model of change strategies may be developed. Figure 1 displays 42 strategy 
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cells each of which represents a combination of assiui^Jtion and technique. , 
The shaded cells serve as examples. Cell 1 represents an authority- telling 
strategy, i.e. one in which the administrator assumes his teachers (adopters) 
are entities in a bureaucratic system. As such, change is effected sinply 



In his original presentation of this model (1967) Guba referred to 

the following seven concepts as ' strategies". In a later treatment 
of this theme (1968) he uses the term "assunptions". I am still 
undecided about the utility ot the latter term. 'Terceptions" may 
^ be more relevant. 
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by telling teachers of a particular iJinovaticn which the administrator 
has detemined will be introduced. In such a strategy the process ot 
telling of an innovation carries with it the clear implication that the 
innovation will be adopted. (Educational history is, of course, rich with 
such examples!) Coinnon variations in this authority-based strategy are 
represented by cells la aiid lb. Cell 2 represents a psychological -involving 
strategy, one in which the administrator identifies and values his subordinates* 
needs for acceptance and inclusion in the day-by-day life of the organization 
and thus enlists the potential adopter iJi identifying problems and providing 
innovative solutions. Colls 2a ami 2b rqu-osont ounmcm varintioiv*. 

Kxperience with the mo*1rl--hoth as fi prartlcal mkI m \\ci\vUt\c 
device— suggests, however, that it should be supplemonted. Mich greater 
relevance and applicability is obtained by the addition of a third axis, 
one that takes into account the target of the administrator's change 
endeavours, i.e. organizational and/or environmental members who will be 

42 

concerned with the innovation. Accordingly, Figure 2 displays three axes, 
the target axis being divided into (1) individual (s), (2) group (s) 
(both formal and infoimal) , (3) organization, and (4) enviroiment. 



FIGURE 2 ABtlJT HERE 



It should be made clear at this stage that, as with all classificatory 
schemes of this nature, overlap between the respective categories of assumption. 

One could, of course, readily conceptualize a nultitude of relevant axes, 
(iiba (1968:54-6), for example, suggests other considerations such as 
"the end state" of the change endeavours and the "nature" of the 
innovation. 
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technique and target is unavoidable. The categories are used, nevertheless, 
in the belief that such a model will help clarify and systematize an 
administrator's attempts to bring about change. Nor is it intended to suggest 
that only one strategy can be employed- -or should be employed- -by an 
administrator. The model allows for a variety of strategic ai^roaches. 

The addit ion of the target axis to the c^ianf.e model enables now 
to conceptualize strategies on a planar or tri-coordireite levol. Hot exaiq>le, 
the administrator referred to previously who usetl lui authority- telling 
strategy may choose to direct such iui approach at the organization ns a 
whole. shown in Pigure 5 his strateg>' nuiy be reprcsonTcnl by the plan© 
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whose coordinates are (7, 1, 3). It may be, however, that his specific 
target is the subject or department heads in his school. The strategy in 
such circumstances would be shown by the plane (7, 1, 2). On the other 
hand, the strategy of the administrator who perceives his teachers' needs 
for inclusion and acceptance in the organization may be represented first 
on the plane (4, 4, 2) as he encourages group problem identificaticm and 
solving and, second, perhaps on the plane (4, 4, 1) as he encourages 
contributions to the change process from specific individuals in his school. 

It will be obvious that the thjree-axis model suggests a great 
number of possible change strategies. Seemingly, however, a nimber of these 

Ihe use of coordinates such as these was suggested by Giiba in a personal 
communication to the author dated April 2, 1974. 
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are unlikely in practice and, as such, would appear to be hypothetical 

artifacts only. For examjile, in terms of the Giiba definitions, authority 

and involving seon incompatible coordinates for a planar axis. Nevertheless, 

the model would appear to offer the administrator some useful guidelines in 

introducing change and, perhaps, some advantages over most other models: 

First, it is siinply stated. Second, the model does serve to add to the 

aihiunistrator's awarcnass oi three vitally important comjv»nent-< in the 

change process. Third, the model provides a means ot retrospective analysis 

of previous (successful and unsuccessful) innovations. Generally, given the 

advantage of hindsight, the classification of such changes in terms of the 
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three axes is not difficult. Fourth, it is Kised on the expectation anl 
makes provision for administrators to apply the research findings that have 
acciamilated to date. For example, diffusion research in the U.S. provides the 
administrator there (and, perhaps, those in other relatively decentralized 
education systems) with a number of generally accepted dimensions characteristic 
of innovation-supporting comnraunities (environment), schools (organization), 
intra-organizational dynamics (groups) and teachers (individuals). In 
spite of the limitations of these findings, especially in terms of their 
causal relationships with innovativeness , they may well serve as a means 
by v/hich administrators may identify potentially innovative (or resistant) 
organizational members. Similarly, the relevant findings of the emerging 
studies, e.g. Jlnith and Keith (1971), may also he applied. Strategies may . 



See, Lippitt^s" (1973:328-9) model as an example of the complicated 
structure this paper tries to avoid. 

See, for example, Hianas and Bourne (1974). The model was used to 
analyse a major innovation introduced into one of the large 
Australian state systems. 
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then be adjusted accordingly. The application of the model under these 
circumstances may well lead administrators attempting to introduce change 
to include- -in varying degrees and at different times- -all four targete 
their strategies. Fifth, tlie pivotal base of the model is the assumptions 
axis. As such, the model cannot guarantee an administrator "success" in 
effecting change. But the model does serve to challenge the assimptions 
held about the nature of his subordinates and the basic administrative 
stance he adopts toward them. Hopefully, familiarity with organizations 
theory will cause him to ask, for example, "Am I a 'Theorv X' or a 'Iheor^' Y* 
man?" or "Do I prefer a UVert 'system 1' or 'system 4' organization?'"**^ 

THE niREE-AXIS MOnHL: A NTOIMR'H 
GDIDE FOR ACTION 

It was hinted above that traditionally supcrordi nates have adopted 
an authority- telling (7, 1) strategy base for introc^ucinp chnnge. (The 
dismay and pessimism expressed in Thelen's quotation at the beginning of 
this paper may well he an outcome of this customary approach to chnnge.) 
The model offers many alternatives to this particular strategy, however. 
In particular » one of these--the psychological -involving based strategy- 
seems to provide a foundation on which educational organizations may be 
successfully changed and also iiiproved. This is, in fact, the axis on which 
the most significant conten^orary approach to change and improvement is 
f ourkied- - organizational development . 

As defined by Schmuck and Miles '1971:2) 01) is "a planned and 
sustained effort to apply behavioral science for system inproveroent, using 
reflexive, self-anal)rtic elements." The \vriters stress that the emphasis 

^^I^adouceur's (1973) study, for exanple, has revealed significant 

relationships between the Likert management profile of a school 
and its climate and capacity to change, teachers' innovative 
orientation and activity* The management profile accounted for 
291 of variance in change climat^^n 
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of QD is on both the ability of a system to cope with change and the relation- 
ships of the system with its subsystems and the environment. Althaigh 
individuals gain insights and nei>r attitirtes during the process <«) concentrates 
primarily on the adequacy of organizational conmunicatlon, thr integration 
of ijidividual and system goals, the development of a climate of trust in 
decision-making and the effect of the reward system on morale. OD involves 
system members themselves in assessing, diagnosing and transforming their 
own organization. Organization members, with the aid^of outside consultants, 
examine current problems, try to idontif^' their causes and then actively 
iwrticipntc in t)io relomilation of goals, tJic tlovolonmrnt of now groiH) 
processes, the redesign of structures and procedures for achieving goals, 

the alteration of the working climate of the system and the assessment of 
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results. (M) IS a pjannen ami simtaineil effort. Piinkrl (1070:2) further 
elaborates the concept: 

. . . (OD) . . doesn't mean any partiailar technology . . (it) 
means any manner of help that enables an organization to achieve 
change deliberately and effectively and with minimal hurtful strain. 
The key idea is not to start thinking about the organization after 
someone has conmitted it to a particular innovation, but to be always 
ready to cope judiciously and flexibly with any new input from the 
environment. 

In an excellent analysis of the movement Hall (1974) indicates that 
efforts at organizational development have focussed on the individual, 
the group and the total organization. In terms of the three-axis model OD 
attenpts can, therefore, be identified on the (4, 4, 1), (4, 4, 2) and 
(4, 4, 3) planes. 

As an exarmle of on in action see Croft an<' %rker (1973) , 
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By definition, son© doubt attaches to the application of OD to 
the individual target. Beneath this nibric Hall places "nanagesnent training" 
and "sensitivity training", both of which are sonerall^- regarded as fore- 
runners of organizational development?^ The group approach to OD uses 
actual work groups composed of functionally and/or hierarchically related 
members of the organization. Tlie approach focusses on the dynamics of 
group behaviour, tends to use a problem-centred approach and deals with 
relevant problems, processes and relationships affecting actual performance 
in the organization. System-wide on***^ involves tho total organisational 
coiivlrment, lu^uallv over nn rxtemlril jvrUvl of time. Ilw* approach sreVs 
to develop intoixle|>ond<MK*c and UnVngo of invlivUluaW and )«T\Mips In thi^ 
organization. Midti- faceted approaches (rather tlian a single technique) axe 
used in translating the specific goals of the on programme into specific 
change objectives. 00 becomes an integral part of an organization, interwoven 
into its goals and philosophy. 

See, for example, Schein (1963), Bass (1967), I>tnnette and 
Campbell (1968). 
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See, for example, Kuriloff and Atkins (1966), Blake, Mouton, 
Barnes and Griener (1964). 

See, for example, Winn (1966), Dayal and Thomas (1968), Beer (1971), 
Pieters (1971), Hundert (1971) and mrcus (1971). For an 
excellent report on the application of system-wide CO 
to a high- school facultv see Schnuck, Runkel and Lanfjaeyer 
(1969) . ' 
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CnNOUSTON 

In presenting a brief yet relatively conqirehensive siminary of research 
en educational change and in proposing a change strategy model this paper has 
been an attempt (to use the jargon of the contemporary campus) to "put it all 
together". But, like another contenqiorary phenomenon, the streaker, the sheer 
audacity of its exposure displays tlie paper's weaViiesscs and inadequacies. 
Undoubtedly, acknowledgement of other important change studies should have 
been made; more detailed examples of planar ckmge strategies might veil have 
been included. 

Again, although mentioned in its title, the text of this paper has 

scarcely mentioned the improvenient of educational organizations. Such an 

omission does not mean that to the writer change and improvement are synonymous. 

The widespread disillusionment witli much educational diangc in recent years 

makes such an assunption unlikely. And yet, there have been many attempts 

to change education. But, as Fullan (1972:14) suggests "TTie introduction 

of more and mere innovations to reform the system add up to so many piecemeal 

attempts that can never get to the root of the problem." To Miles (1965:61) 

there are two avenues to improvomont, the socon«l of which he (\iko the present 

author) advocates: 

(a) altering the school's properties in some basic way so 
traditional bureaucratic approaches will be more congruent 
with them; or (b) deve3 oping alternative models of organization 
which are a better fit and give guidelines for improving school 
functioning. ' 

In his development of a planar model the writer has combined the 
three axes that he perceives are the most important components of any change 
strategy, the application of the model to effect change depeni!s to a large 
extent on the administrator's knowledge of organizations and change theory. 
The assuin)tions axis fror»i which an administrator launches his change strategy 
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\dll be, hopefully, one that has been influenced and ijnpressed by the work 
of an increasing number of scholars who have conducted relevant research and 

^vho have developed models of effective and ineffective organizations. There 
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is, for example, an obvious convergence of ideas of men such as Shepard 
(1959), Bennis (1959), Barnes (1960), McGregor (1960), Lilcert (1961), Blake 
and Mouton (1961), Bums and Stalker (1961), Lit\vak (1961), and Argyris (1964). 
Fach seems to have found it useful to develop at least t\^o "ideal t>'pes" of 
organizations in order to categorize his data. T!\r categories are not 
mutually exclusive, nor do tliey exhaust all the possil>nitics. A siwnary 
of the preferred, more effective organization described by the foregoing 
scholars supports the psychological sector of the assiinptions axis. It 
assumes that people are capable of being responsible, committed, productive, 
ami that they desire a world in wl\ich the ratioiulity of feelings antl inter- 
personal relationship is as valued as cognitive rationality. Tini>rovwnent 
of an organization is effected by achieving these measures. Organizational 
development, categorized in this paper as involving, is the most recent 
development in change techniques and, seemingly, that most compatible with 
the psychological assumption. 

There seems some justification, thcrrrorr, In ndvornting a strategy 
whose base coortlinates arc (4,4). Given the present state of knowledge the 
derived planar strategies (4, 4, 1), (4, 4, 2), (4, 4, 3) or (4, 4, 4) would 
appear to be the best approach to effecting change and ijrprovcment in 
educational institutions. 

^^I am indebted to Ladouceur (1973) for an excellent summary of the work 
of these scholars. 
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